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anxiety and care.1 The Constitutionalists had the greater confidence. Madison wrote his father that "The calculations on different sides do not accord; ... I think however, the friends of the Constitution are most confident of superiority. ... It is not probable that many proselytes will be made on either side." 2
On Sunday Madison made his weekly report to Hamilton: "The Judiciary Department has been on the anvil for several days; and I presume will still be a further subject of disquisition. The attacks on it have apparently made less impression than was feared. But they may be secretly felt by particular interests that would not make the acknowledgment, and w<? chuse to ground their vote ag3* the Constitution on other motives."3
The Anti-Constitutionalists were becoming desperate. If they could not amend the Constitution as a condition of ratifying it, their game now was either an adjournment or a delay until the Legislature, scheduled to meet on the following Monday and known to be, in the main, opposed to the Constitution, should afford them relief.
If these expedients should fail, there was open talk of secession.4 The Constitutionalists arranged for the utmost dispatch and planned to "withhold, by a studied fairness in every step on the side of the
1  The members of the Convention were carefully watched and each side made, every night, a minute estimate of its votes.
2  Madison to his father, June 20, 1788; Writings: Hunt, v, footnote to 216.
3 Madison to Hamilton, June 22, 1788; Hamilton MSS., Lib. Cong,